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HOW WE MADE OUR MEMBERSHIP 


MORE LESSONS FROM THE FOUR-FICURE LABOUR PARTIES. 


Considerable interest was created by 
the articles we were able to print last 
month from the officers of certain Local 
Labour Parties narrating how they had 
succeeded in turning the one thousand 
mark in individual membership. These 


narrations made most inspiring and _ 


encouraging reading and we have 
pleasure in publishing a further batch 
this month. 


A Silver Cup to be WON at 
Dartford. 


Dartford has been famous for its 
surprise majorities. Now it is to 
become famous for its membership. 
Realiy excellent and consistent worl: is 
that outlined below by Mr. H, V. 
Mell, the Labour Agent, in response to 
our request for information. 

“T have pleasure in accepting your 
invitation to outline how we made our 
membership, and earnestly hope that 
my contribution will hearten those who 
have little faith in an individual mem- 


bership campaign. 


“In October of last year, when I” 


commenced my agency in Dartford, we 
had a paper membership of 1,600, but 
investigation showed that our actual 
strength was not more than 1,100. In 
the opening days of 1929 we returned 
a membership of 1,265; to-day we are 
1,800. strong. 

“Tow has this increase been 
achieved? By adopting the methods 
repeatedly advocated in vour excelleat 
journal. The agent has. had constant 
contact with the members of the ward 
organisation and the Women’s Sec- 
tions, and increased individual mem- 
bership has been the keynote of his 
remarks at all of 191 members’ meet- 
ings which he has attended during the 
past twelve months. This manifested 
interest in the ward committees and 
Women’s Sections work undoubtedly 
‘caused a more ready response to our 
appeals for assistance in increasing our 


membership. 


“Circulars inviting membership were 
delivered by hand to lapsed members, 
non-party members of affiliated Trade 
Union branches and Co-operative 
Guilds, and to those who were marked 
“for’? on our. Parliamentary election 
canvass returns, and canvassers called 
a week later for the much-looked-for 
completed attached membership form. 
Even the most pessimistic of our can- 
vassers thoroughly enjoyed this—a new 
work—and asked for more. On being 
enrolled the new members are imme- 
diately invited by letter to attend either 
the ward or the section meeting in their 
area. : 

“Interest in Party work is generated 
and maintained by holding a Divisional 
Quarterly Conference of representatives 
of each affiliated organisation and 
individual members’ sections, for the 
purpose of considering the Divisional 
Executive’s activities and hearing a 
brief address on current topics by Our 
Member, Jack Mills. The Parliament- 
ary work of Our Member, which is 
regularly reported in seven local news- 
papers, has also helped us considerably 
in our membership campaign. 

‘“But more can and will be accom- 
plished. It is our intention to open 
the New Year with a membership 
campaign throughout the constituency. 
The canvassers are to be encouraged 
by the promise of an illuminated certi- 
ficate to those who enrol fifty members, 
and a silver cup is to be presented to 
the Local Labour Party which returns 
the highest percentage of members’ 
contributions. 

“Arrangements are also being made 
for the publication of a monthly news- 
sheet, the chief feature of which is to 
be summarised reports of the activities 
of our Labour Councillors and Employ- 
ment Committee’ representatives, and 
which will, of course, contain a mem- 
bership form. An ever-increasing mem- 
bership is our slogan. To occupy a 
leading position in your next Roll of 
Honour is our object.’ 
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‘‘We are now issuing a monthly dupli- 
cated letter from our Member to the 
individual members, and at intervals we 
hold socials for members only. I can- 
not imagine anything that I have men- 
tioned to be ‘‘real instruction,’’ but I 
do hope that this contribution may be 
some encouragement to Local Parties 
to develop individual membership and 
thus increase their financial support ‘to 
the National Party.” 


Vigorous Work at St. Albans. 


We are grateful to Mr. Rodney 
Harrison, the hon. divisional financial 
secretary of the St. Albans D.L.P., for 
the following interesting details of the 
work in that constituency. St. Albans 
being a county division the methods 
adopted call for special notice, and it is 
instructive to note how overworking the 
willing horses is avoided and new 
workers, brought in to share the 
responsibilities. 

“Tt is with a certain amount of 
pleasure that I reply to your enquiry 
‘How we made our Membership’ 


because, as_ Divisional Secretary, it- 


gives me an opportunity of paying a 
tribute to a hard-working band of 
members which otherwise I should not 
have. 

““As far as a Division like St. Albans 
is concerned little credit. can be 
claimed by the Divisional Party itself. 
It is the local parties who are respon- 
sible for our. membership. First and 
foremost I attribute our success to a 
solid bedrock of organisation in the 
local parties. 

““We have a devoted band of local 
secretaries who are prepared to do 
their utmost without any grousing. 
Each activity has its small sub-com- 
mittee and these sub-committees are 
expected to do the job allotted to them 
and they are left to it without inter- 
ference. Their work is co-ordinated by 
the local party secretary who, in turn, 
is in close touch with the divisional 
party. Therefore every item of organ- 
isation is looked after and nothing is 
overlooked. y 

“Secondly I attribute our success to 
the fact that all our work is done volun- 
tarily. We have no paid officials what- 
ever. I put a great store on this point, 
because when one is trying to obtain 
new members for the Labour Party 
there seems to be in the mind of the 
prospective member a suspicion that all 
we want members for is either to swell 
the exchequer or to find someone a soft 


job. Whilst I firmly believe that every 
constituency should have its full-time 
organiser and agent I don’t think one 
should be appointed anywhere until it 
is demanded by the members them- 
selves and then they will be prepared to 
meet the cost. 


‘*Each of our local parties have their 
collectors who make a point of collect- 
ing regularly at the stated periods and 
not letting subs. run. 

“In our villages where small parties 
exist we do not press for more than the 
nominal sub., namely is. per annum, 
but we try where possible to make it 
general 1d. per week paid monthly. In 
some cases members like to make a 
larger subscription which naturally is 
very welcoine. < 

“In addition we are now establish- 
ing, under the guidance of our prospec- 
tive candidate, Miss Monica Whately, 
a number of visiting groups. The mem- 
bers of these groups are mostly women 
who are prepared to give an hour a 
week. They each take a street and 
canvass it. When they have discovered 
TEN people who voted Labour last 
time they endeavour to get all the 
members of those households enrolled, 
then they stop. [Presumably ten mem- 
bers are the quota from whom one 
worker would collect.—Ep. ‘L.O."j 
We think that this is all that the aver- 
age worker should be required to do. 
Each of these houses are visited each 
week, and subs. are collected. Not only 
members are obtained but friends are 
also made. Members obtained in this 
way are never lost. Those members in 
their turn become visitors on their own 
account or introduce their friends. — 
Therefore we have the snowball effect. 
Our efforts in this direction are meet- 
ing with great success. 

“To sum up :—We aim to establish 
the confidence of prospective members — 
before they become members, let them 
know that it is their assistance and 
comradeship we want rather than their 
money (that will come when. they see 
that it is really needed), keep them as 
fully informed as possible as to our 
aims and ambitions and also in the 
work we are doing from month to 
month and then find them a job to 
them interested. Further we s 
rather the Socialist Movement than 4 
Labour Party. To interest a prospec 
tive in this way he or she realises when — 
becoming a member of the Labour — 
Party that there is after all something 
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more than party politics in our’ move- 
ment. : 

“Our watchwords are ORGANISE! 
ORGANISE !! and REORGANISE!!! 
(if one part of the machinery does not 
function as it should scrap it and re- 
place it with something else) and 
CANVASS! CANVASS!! and CAN- 
VASS AGAIN (to establish the personal 
touch). 

**T will finish as I started by saying 
that our success is due to the whole- 
hearted work and co-operation of all 
officials and workers in the division 
who put the well-being of the party 
before any personal issues.’’ 

East Lewisham’s 2,500 Members. 

One of the most pleasing things 
about the East Lewisham Labour Party 
is the vitality it everywhere displays. 
Mr. C. S. Purnell, the secretary and 
agent, in sending the following notes, 
mentions the Monthly Herald. -He, 
- however, modestly omits to mention 
that this 12 pp. magazine differs from 
the majority of Labour monthlies in 
that it is almost wholly a record of 
Party activities, past or to come, in all 
departments of Party life—youth, ward, 
women, divisional, social, etc. Mem- 
bers evidently are kept interested and 
at work. 

“Tike the Labour Organiser the 
East Lewisham Labour Party has just 
passed its tenth birthday. Its member- 
ship now stands at 2,500. The remark- 
able growth of the Party is mainly due 


to constant canvassing for new mem-, 


bers. In the new L.C.C. estates of 
Downham and Bellingham strong ward 
organisations have been built up by this 
means. The new houses are not long 
occupied before the occupier receives a 
visit from a canvasser. 

“Undoubtedly it was because of our 
strong individual membership that we 
were able to put up such a remarkable 
fight in the last General Election, when 
we. reduced the Tory majority from 
10,221 to 402. After the Election we 
sent to all known supporters a letter, 
thanking them for support and inviting 
them to enter into membership by sign- 
ing a detachable membership form pro- 
vided at the foot of the letter. This 
effort brought us a considerable num- 
ber of new members. [We reproduce 
the application form below. — Eb. 
el On?} 

‘We aim at maintaining a constant 
contact with the young people by 
means of dances and social gatherings. 
_ We find that it is possible to establish 


in this way more points of contact with 
young people than is possible by holding 
public meetings. A social gathering at 
which the candidate is able to have a 
personal chat with every one in the 
room does much more good than a 
meeting where personal contact is 
impossible. : 

‘*Prior to the last General Election 
we invited all the new women voters to 
attend a big social gathering held in the 
largest hall in the constituency. The 
response was most encouraging and we 
made fifty new members as a result. 

“Subscriptions are collected monthly 
by voluntary street captains who at the 
same time distribute our monthly 
publication, the Monthly Herald. We 
find this publication to be a very useful 
means of keeping our members aware 
of all the many activities of the Party. 
In it we usually print a membership 
application form with a request that 
members shall get new members io 
enrol. This we find brings us in a 
steady stream of new members.”’ 

EAST LEWISHAM LABOUR 
PATNA 
(Affiliated to the National Labour 
Party) 

35 BROWNHILL Roap ,S.E.6 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
FORM 
I accept the Constitution, Principles 
and Policy of the National Labour 
Party and the decisions of its Annual 
Conferences. I am prepared to further 
the objects of the Party. I am not a 
member of any political organisation 
which is not eligible for affiliation to 
the Labour Party. I hereby apply for 
enrolment as an individual member of 
the East Lewisham Labour Party and 
promise to subscribe 4d. per month to 

its funds. 
INicig Ee «(Ut UfLUUL Ve aes ccwesopens sbvleut as seebee esate 
Adde ESS remained. esckee sinter tasavanes ri mateacnee 


Swindon Records Another 

Increase. 

Swindon with 1,900 members - this 
year is evidently modest about it, as 
the following. brief statement will 
show. We note that in this Division 
the minimum subscription for men and 
women has been one shilling per year, 
but that there is also a Maintenance 
Fund, to which the members subscribe, 
organised by means of collectors. Mr. 
H. St. Dunstan White, the Jabour 
Agent, writes’ :— 

“You ask for information about the 
individual membership, stating that 
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Swindon came seventh in the Roll of 
Honour. May I be permitted to inform 
you, to the honour of the army of volun- 
tary enthusiasts, that Swindon is also 
second highest with individual mem- 
bership in the County Divisions. 

‘How is the membership obtained ? 
Fortunately we have a body of ward 
and district secretaries very keen on the 
job, who are ably supported by street 
and area captains 
membership. The resultant being that 
we are steadily increasing as the fol- 
lowing figures will show. 


Members. Fees Paid. 
G ed 
1927. 1,500 ey} Se ae aa, 


1928. 1,700 332 seh “eEatah ie 
~ 1929. » 1,900 15 16 8 


“The minimum subscription is one 
shilling per annum. for men _ and 
women, cards being in iriplicate form. 
The canvasser obtains the information 
as to membership of trade union and 
elicits financial support to the Mainten- 
ance Fund, contributions being called 


for by voluntary fund collector, suiting . 


the convenience of the subscriber. 


Oldham Aiming at 2,500. 


Mr. Isaac Crabtree, J.P., the Secre- 
tary and Agent to the Oldham Trades 
and Labour Council, kindly adds to his 
short account of the methods at Old- 
ham a copy of the circular used in 
canvassing for new members. So many 
enquiries reach us asking for details 
such as this that we gladly reproduce 
this circular in addition to another in 
this issue. We find that some Parties 
are actually afraid to circulate appeals 
for membership ‘tin cas? the other side 
gets hold of them.’’ We hope the 
experience of others narrated in these 
columns will help them to be rid of this 
idea. 

Mr. Crabtree says, ‘in Oldham we 
have twelve wards and these attend to 
the collecting and enrolling of mem- 
bers. Collectors are appointed and 
paid on a percentage basis varying 
from 10 to .20 per cent. This creates 
competition when the appointment of 
a collector occurs and tends to keep the 
collecting up to efficiency. 

“The subscriptions are rd. per week 
and members are given a card on join- 
ing. The central organisation gets 
from the wards 1/- per member per 
year and the remainder is retained by 
the ward organisations to help to. con- 


who canvass fo-- 


No money is 
paid from the Central Office. j 
“T enclose a circular which gives an 
idea of how we canvass for individual — 
members and which also proves very © 


test municipal electioas. 


successful. Before the year closes we 
expect to touch the 2,500 mark.” 


CLARKSFIELD WARD LABOUR 
PARTY. 
11, Eric Street, 
Oldham. 
Dear Friend, 

Nothing succeeds like success, for 
the success that has already attended 
our appeal to many Labour supportecs 
in Clarksfield Ward to become indi- 
vidual members who have decided to 
fay one penny per week is indeed- 
gratifying. Therefore we have the 
pleasure of asking you to do likewise. 

The subscription is a small one, but 
it is large enough to enable us to con- 
test at Municipal Elections with a 
Labour Candidate and you will be given 
the opportunity of saying who that 
candidate shall be at a special meeting 
to be arranged later. We take the 


liberty of enclosing an application form — 


which we hope you will fill in and hand 
to the Collector who will call in a few 
days, and at the same time arrange- 
ments convenient to yourself can be 
made for collecting the subscription. 
In conclusion we hope that you will 
avail yourself of this opportunity of 
proving your loyalty to the movement 
in a practical manner. Believing that 
our cause is yours we await your 
decision with confidence. ‘ 
Thanking you for past favours. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Warrurton, Chairman, 
N. Warrurton, Secretary. 


CLARKSFIELD WARD LABOU 
PARTY. 5 


Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Name 
QUI ES Sik ixcxtae caste : 
State whether you desire the collector 
to call weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly 


sheen eee saeeee 


Norwich Circulars. 


We were unable last month in our 
review of the methods adopted at Nor- 
wich to find space for the two circulars 
mentioned therein. These however we 
reproduce below. The first circular is 
ah appeal to selected individuals to 
contribute a special contribution of 20s. 


—— 


“Ster} me 
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a year and we mentioned the success 
which had attended this effort. Since 
our last issue other parties have already 
adopted this method and in the Thorn- 
bury Division jor instance it has 
resulted in a large new secured income. 
The second circular is a more general 
appeal distributed by hand to the ‘‘fors”’ 


in selected streets and followed up by- 


personal canvass. 
No. 1 


NORWICH LABOUR PARTY. 
Guildhall Corner Chambers, 
Dear Comrade and Friend, | 

I am taking the liberty of making a 
rather bold appeal to you to 4ssist our 
Party financially. The work of the 
Party becomes more intensified each 
year, and our income falls far short of 
the expenditure. We have no long list 
of wealthy persons to whom we can 
apply for funds, with the result that 
the expenditure has exceeded the 
‘income by more than £150 per year 
during the last four years, and we now 
find ourselves faced with heavy liabili- 
ties, with no cash to meet the bills. 

I am making an appeal to a number 
of our friends in the city to take up 
membership with us and accept the 
responsibility of paying an annual con- 
tribution of 20s. per year. My ambi- 
tion is to raise the sum of £490 per 
year, and I[ wish to be able to raise at 
least a quarter of this sum by the 
method outlined above. 

Members contributing this amount 


would be entitled to a complimentary - 


ticket for each and all meetings held 
under the auspices’ of the Party, and 
seats would be reserved for such mem- 
bers. 

A register of such members would 
be kept at this office and a receipt 
would be sent from here for all monies 
received. We must increase our acti- 
vities rather than decrease them, but 
this can only be done if we can secure 
sufficient funds to enable us to carry 
out the necessary work leading up to 
success at the polls. 

If you fall in with this suggestion 
will you please fill in the slip below 
and return same to me. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Brooxkspank, 
Agent. 


Enrol me as a member of the Nor- 
wich Labour Party, and I am willing 
to contribute the sum of 20/- per year. 


Name .... 
_ Address 


NO: 2% 
THE NORWICH LABOUR: PARTY. 
Guildhall Corner Chambers, 
Norwich. 
Dear Comrade and Friend, 

The work of the Norwich Labour 
Party is becoming more intensified each 
year, entailing a higher rate of expendi- 
ture, and this means increased diffi- 
culties so far as our financial position 
is concerned. ; 

The ordinary income of our party is 
very limited, and falls far short of the 
expenditure, especially when we take 
into consideration elections, local and 
national. 

At the moment the party are without 
funds, and we cannot afford ‘to 
decrease our activities, indeed we must 
increase our activities in many direc- 
tions, and this of course means 
increased expenditure. 

As you know, we have no long list 
of wealthy persons to whom we might 
appeal for funds, but have to rely upon 
those who vote Labour, whether they 
belong to the labouring, artisan or pro- 
fessional sections. We are therefore 
very anxious to enrol as members of 
our party all those who believe in our 
principles, and I therefore appeal to 
you and members of your family to 
take up membership with us. ete 

The membership contributions will 
be left to you, according to ability to 
pay, as we feel sure there must~be 
many who would like to contribute 
more than the nominal sum of 1/- per 
year. 

The contributions will be collected 
under my personal supervision, and 
records kept at this office, and in addi- 
tion to your card being marked by the 
collector, a receipt will be sent each 
half year to each individual subscriber 
for the amount paid during that 
period. 

We are hopeful by this means to 
raise the sum of at least 4400 per 
year, a sum which will make it pos- 
sible for us to fulfil adequately the 
functions-of such a movement as ours. 

I shall try to pay a personal visit to 
each member or subscriber at least 
ence ‘during each. year). as I) Am 
anxious to keep in close touch with 
all the membership of the party. 

I intend to make a personal call 
UPON YOU Oy nave apse. , and IT know that 


I shall not. be disappointed with the 


result of my visit. 
The benefits from political legislation 
and administration. are many and 
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great, and we all share in such bene- 
fits. I have sufficient faith in the 
workers to anticipate that they are not 


averse to doing their share towards 
meeting the costs of increasing our 


representation in Parliament and on 
the City Council, and the work which 
leads up to that achievement. 

THE WELFARE OF ALL IS THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH. 

On behalf of the committee. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Brooxspank, Agent. 


/ 
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THE NEWPORT CERTIFICATE. 


Below we have pleasure in repro- 
ducing the certificate mentioned in our 
last issue which the Newport Labour 
Party presents to the Ward Committee 
enrolling the highest number of mem- 
bers for the year. 

Reproduced here the certificate looks 
somewhat funereal. It is, however, a 
very thing nicely framed and 
the colouring of the certificate is red 
and green. Its size is 24ins. by 18ins. 


attractive 


& 


‘iGUPORT — 
MAaABouR — 


Warty 


Ghis Certificate is 


presented to the 


‘ 


wy, Cpurngu Bako Committee 


We tPoORT Lagour Party 


in appreciation of their 
organising merit in enrolling 


456 Individual Members of the 


Party during the ueur 1929 


on behalf of the General Counnitlee 


Chairman . 


Secretary 
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Youth Organisation—A Party Problem 


By W. ARTHUR PEAcockK, 
Ex-Chairman Young Labour League; Editor “The Clarion.’’ 


The year now closing has seen many 
developments in connection with the 
Labour Youth Movement. The confer- 


ence convened by the Provisional, 


Advisory Committee last January gave 
the impetus to a determined endeavour 
to bring young men and women into 
the ranks of the Labour Party. Since 
then many members have been enrolled 
and many new branches have been 
formed. It is thought that there must 
be at least three hundred Leagues of 
Youth now at work in various parts of 
the country. This is encouraging. It 
is good to know that youth is coming 
into the Labour movement. But it is 
not good to know that there are many 
local. Parties who have [failed to 
respond to the call to form Leagues of 
Youth, who have made no attempt to 
complete their organisation by estab- 
lishing a League for the younger folks. 
It is essential that there be as many 
Leagues as there are local Labour 
Parties, and the advisory committee of 
the League of Youth will not be satis- 
fied until this state of affairs is 
achieved. 

I would like, therefore, to address a 
few remarks to those Parties who have 
yet to establish Leagues of Youth. In 
the first place it-is important to remem- 


ber. that the youth movement is no, 


longer a tiny endeavour for which 
enthusiasts are responsible and which 
has no definite place in the Party 
machinery. The League of Youth is 
an integral part of the Labour Party 
equally with the Women’s. Sections. 
The new Party constitution declares 
that membership is now open to all 
persons over ‘sixteen years of age. It 
declares also that League of Youth 
membership is open to young people 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen together with those members of 
the Party who are over sixteen but 
under twenty-five. This means then 
that the League has a definite status 
in the movement, and a branch. of it is 
necessary to the efficiency of every 
local organisation. ne oe 
Realising this, the next question for 
officials to consider is the best methods 
to pursue in order that more branches 
may .be formed. There must be few 
parties where there are not young 
people under twenty-five years of age. 


These should be called together and 
asked to inaugurate a branch of the 
League. From these young people it 
might be possible to secure a_pro- 
visional committee which could organ- 
ise the first meeting. By circular and 
individual enquiry among members of 
the Party it should be easy to discover 
a number of young people between 
fourteen and sixteen who are eligible 
for membership and who could je 
encouraged to atten'l the first meeting. 
This having beén done it is well to see 
that the members are made acquainted 
with the purpose of the League and 
with such matters as its relationship 
with the Party. The Advisory Com- 
mittee will be glad to lend a hand in 
this direction whenever the call is 
made. During recent months its mem- 
bers have addressed many meetings up 
and down the country, while officials 
of county federations and district com- 
mittees have also rendered equal ser- 
vice in this direction.. A communica- 
tion to the Secretary of the League at 
Transport House will also receive atten- 
tion and available information that 
may be of use to new. Leagues will be 
sent. 

Once the members have an under- 
standing of the rules of the League 
officials could be elected and a general 
plan of work arranged. This is 
important, for upon it a great deal 
depends. The work of the League of 
Youth has been laid down under three 
heads : (1) political, (2) educational, and 
(3) recreational. Not one of these 
must be neglected: The branch that 
emphasises the first and forgets the 
latter will come to a quick end, for 
young people like play equally ‘with 
study. This applies just as much to 
those which: emphasise the third and 
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neglect the first. A healthy balance 
must be maintained. The syllabus 
must be so compiled that the interests 
of all members are catered for. 


As the League of Youth is the centre 
from which the Party hopes to draw 
its workers to-morrow we must remem- 
ber it is a sort of training ground. 
Steps should be taken to ensure that 
members have a thorough grasp of the 
Socialist case and a knowledge of the 
history of the movement. Lectures 
upon such subjects should be held and 
little difficulty should be experienced in 
finding men and women willing to 
render aid in this connection. There 
are, too, educational facilities pro- 
vided by the W.E.A. and N.C.L.C. 
which members could be encouraged to 
take advantage. Study circles, debating 
groups, parliaments, are other means 
by which the League can interest its 
members in political thought. 


Although a considerable percentage 
of League members are too young to 
vote they are not too young to help in 
electoral work. Election agents if 
they are wise will take steps to allo- 
cate some duties to the young people. 
Such work as collecting subscriptions, 
distributing leaflets and literature, 
addressing envelopes, all of which 
must be done by every local organisa- 
tion, is work which the young are well 
fitted to do. Since, too, many of the 
Leagues will develop cycling and ram- 
bling clubs there will be opportunities 
for pleasure being combined with pro- 
paganda. So much for the serious side 
of the work. 

Then there are the recreational activi- 
ties to consider. A social side of the 
League needs as much thought as the 
political. If we can so arrange plans 
that members can take their enjoyment 
together the better it will be towards 
promoting that spirit of fellowship 
that is the true basis of Socialism. The 
branch that has a monthly meeting 
should have also a monthly social. If 
it cannot be held in a small hall then 
a member might be found willing to 
invite the League to his house for an 
evening. Dances to which the public 
can come should be held and announce- 
ment regarding the League made so 
that opportunity for securing recruits 
might be secured. Tennis, football, 
swimming, rambling, cycling and 
hockey clubs are other attractive pur- 
suits. Visits to local places of interests, 
to theatres, museums, factories and 


workshops are always certain to bring 


pleasure to those who participate -in— 


them. It is possible to arrange some- 
times for visits to municipal undertak- 
ings, and similar places. Officials who 
are anxious to get a good branch will 
see that development takes place on 
these sorts of lines, so that education 
may be linked with pleasure and satis- 
faction given to all members. 


The things that Leagues can do are 
many, and [ have by no means 
exhausted them. On other occasions I 
do not doubt that further suggestions 
will be made in these columns. But 
in concluding this plea for more 
Leagues to be formed and these sug- 
gestions as to the way the problem 
should be approached, I would 
emphasise, too, the importance of suit- 
able young people being chosen for the 
committee and positions in the organ- 
isation. There are some folk born to 
be organisers and secretaries, there are 
others who are born to be everything 
else. If a young man or woman can 
be found who is able to lead the branch 
many difficult problems will be solved, 
and the first task, and perhaps the 
most important of all—that of form- 
ing the League — will be made the 


easier. 


We must have more Leagues of 
Youth. We must train our young 
people for the future work of the Party. 
All too long have we left the “Imps” 
alone. By co-operation and careful 
endeavour it will soon be easy to pass 
the rival organisations by and to have 
a movement of youth that Labour will 
be proud of not only for its numerical 
strength but because of its usefulness 
and value to the movement as a whole. 
The enthusiasm of youth is as vital as 
the experience of the adult. The move- 
ment needs both. 


PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 
tise coming events profitably. 
Pencils with special imprints 


for Bazaars, Election and 
Branch Funds—for samples 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 
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ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


The “L.O.” Guide to Local 


Govermnonemnt Elections 


PART II-URBAN & DISTRICT COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


The law relating to the elections for 
Rural District Councils and Urban 
District Councils is very similar. We 
shall therefore treat of both classes of 
elections together marking any: differ- 
ence in procedure that exists between 
them. 

District Councils came into being as 
a result of the Local Government Act, 
1894, and their establishment was the 
result of a great overhaul of Local Gov- 
ernment in this country which began 
with the Municipal Corporations Act 
and resulted finally in the setting up of 
County Councils, Urban and Rural 
District Councils and specially adapted 
machinery of similar character for 
London Local Government. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of 
name and function a _ considerable 
difference exists between the two types 
of District* Councils. An analogy would 
be the difference between a Divisional 
Labour Party in a County Division 
and that of a Borough. A Rural Dis- 
trict Council is in a sense an affiliation 
of still smaller authorities (i.c., the 
Parish Councils) who have rights and 
functions specially reserved to them. 
The Urban District Council on the 
other hand functions alone within its 
area subject, of course, to the County 
Council which is superior to both kinds 
of District Councils, and there are no 
Parish Councils or parish meetings in 
its area. Urban Districts, to give 
another analogy, resemble Borough 
Councils, and Rural Districts most 
nearly resemble County Councils so far 
as area is concerned. There are no 
aldermen, however, on either kind of 
District Council. 

The even tenure of District Councils 
may be much disturbed as a result of 
the Local Government Act passed early 


this year. This Act provided for a gen- 
eral revision of the boundaries of all 
existing Local” Government authorities 
and when the schemes for revision of 
boundaries and regrouping of areas is 
complete, in approximately two years’ 
time, many changes in the existing dis- 
tricts will probably have taken place. 
In the meantime elections will be con- 
ducted as heretofore and the Act has 
little effect upon them. 


WHEN ELECTIONS TAKE 
PLACE. 

We find it not so generally known as 
it might be that some. Rural and 
Urban District Councils hold their 
elections annually, but others hold 
them triennially. The normal period of 
office for a Councillor is three years and 
one-third of the Councillors go out of 
office on the 15th April of each year, 
but where a majority of a Rural Dis- 
trict Council or a two-thirds majority 
of an Urban District Council by reso- 
lution apply to the County Council to 
alter this procedure, so that the whole 
of the Council may retire together 
every third year, this may be brought 
about by order of the County Council ; 
in fact many District Councils are so 
elected. 

Elections are held under rules framed 
by the Home Office under the Local 
Government Act, 1894. The present 
rules in force are :— 

1. The Urban District Councillors 

Election Order, 1808 (Statutory 

Rules and Orders, 1898, No. I). 

The Rural District Councillors 

Order, 1898 (Statutory Rules and 

Orders, 1898, No. 2). 

3. The Local Elections Alterations of 
Rules Order, 1925 (Statutory Rules 
‘and Orders, 1925, No. 30), which 
amends both the above Orders. 
The dates at which elections ‘take 

place are laid down in the Rules above- 


i>) 
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mentioned and they are as shown in 
the table given below. It will be 
noticed that there is some elasticity 
about these dates, but unless for special 
reasons the day of polling has been 
fixed by the County Council the dis- 
cretion lies with the Returning Officer. 
This officer is in the case of both Urban 
and Rural District Councils the clerk, 
and if he is unwilling to act or if the 
office of clerk is vacant or he is ill 
some other person may be appointed by 
the District Council as the Returning 
Officer. 
a.—Times for the Proceedings at the 
ordinary Election of Rural District 
Councillors in any Year, 
1. Notice of Election— 

Not later than the second Friday 
in March, or, if the first Monday 
in April is Easter Monday, the 
first Friday in March. 

2. Receipt of Nomination Papers— 

Not later than twelve o'clock at 
noon on the following Thursday. 

3. Sending notice of decision as to 
validity of Nomination Papers— 

‘Not later than the following Fri- 
day. 

4. Making out Statement as to persons 
nominated— 

Not later than the following Satur- 
day. 

5. Withdrawal of Candidates— 

Not later than twelve o’clock at 

noon on the following Tuesday. 
6. Notice of Poll— 

Five clear days at least before day 
of Election. 

7. Day of Election— 

The first Monday in April or, if 
that is Easter Monday, the last 
Monday in March; or, in either 
case, such other day not being 
earlier than the preceding Satur- 
day, or later than the following 
Wednesday, as may for special 
reasons be fixed by the County 
Council. 

In the case of a casual vacancy the 
day of election is fixed by the clerk 
to the District Council, but the election 
must be held within one month after 
notice in writing of the vacancy has 
been given to the Chairman of the 
District Council or to the clerk by two 
Councillors. The following table of dates 
apply to a casual vacancy or on a first 
election of a newly-formed District 
Council. 
b.—Times for the Proceedings at first 

Elections of Rural District Coun- 

cillors, or at Elections to fill 


casual vacancies, if not held at the 
time of the ordinary Elections. 
1. Notice of Election— 
Not later than fourteen days 
before the day of Election. P 
2. Receipt of Nomination Papers— 
Not later than twelve o'clock at 
noon on the fourth day alter the 
day on which the Notice of Elec- 
tion was given. 

3- Sending notice of decision as to 
validity of Nomination Papers, and 
4. Making out Statement as to persons 

nominated— 


Not later than the. day after the 


last day for the 
Nomination Papers. 
5. Withdrawal of candidates— 

Not later than twelve o'clock at 
noon on the fourth day after the 
last day for the receipt of Nom- 
ination Papers. 

6. Notice of Poll— 

Five clear days at least before day 
of Election. 

. Day of Election— 

Such day as may be fixed by the 
Clerk to the District Council, in 
pursuance of Section 66 of the 

. Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, as altered and adapted by 

the Fifth Schedule to this Order. 
(i.e., within one month after 
notice of vacancy by two elec- 
tors—Ep, ‘‘L.O.’’) 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A 
COUNCILLOR. 

Persons may be qualified to be 
elected to either a Rural*or Urban 
District Council who (1) are Local 
Government electors within the area of 
the District Council; (2) have been resi- 
dent in the area of the District Coun- 
cil during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding the election; (3) are 
owners of property held by freehold, 
copyhold or leasehold or any other 
tenure within the area of the District 
Council. 

_ There is a further qualification apply- 
ing to Rural District Counciilors only. 
In the case of a Councillor for a parish 
which is partly within the area and 
partly within the area of a Borough, 
a person may be qualified to be elected 
to the District Council who is qualified 
to be elected a Councillor for that 
Borough. In other words the quali- 
fication may be held in some part of 
the Borough, outside the area of the 
District Council, in the exceptional case 
of a parish being divided in its govern- 
ing authority between a District Coun- 


receipt ~ of 
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cil and a Borough. This provision 
which arose originally as a qualifica- 
tion for Guardians (and the qualifica- 
tion for -Rural District Councillors is 
laid down to be the same as the quali- 
fication for a Guardian), is likely to 
entirely disappear when the present 
revision of areas is completed. It, 
however, has not been repealed by the 
Local Government Act, 1929. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


The disqualification relating to mem- 
_bership of Rural and Urban District 
Councils are better enacted than those 
relating to Municipal Elections and the 
disqualifications all apply not only to 
‘being elected’’ but to ‘‘being a Coun- 
cillor.’’ Section 46 of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1894, specifically lays 
down certain disqualifications, but in 
addition to these there are disqualifica- 
tions which are laid down by other 
. Acts of Parliament. The most 
important of these for our purpose is 
the disability from holding corporate 
office imposed by the Corrupt Practices 
Acts on persons found guilty or 
“reported’’ for corrupt practices. 

The following persons are disquali- 
fied by Section 46 above quoted : — 
(1) Infants and aliens. 

(2) Persons who within twelve months 
before the election (or since the 
election) have received Union or 
parochial relief. 

(3) Persons who within five years 


before the election (or since the elec-, 


tion) have been convicted of any 
crime and sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labour without the 
option of a fine (or to any greater 
punishment). This is a harsher dis- 
qualification than that imposed by 
the Felony Act for Borough Coun- 
cils, though the Felony Act disquali- 
fications also apply to District 
Council elections. 

(4) Persons who within five years (or 
since the election) have been 
adjudged bankrupt or who have 

- made a composition or arrangement 
with creditors. In this case the dis- 
qualification ceases when the adju- 
dication is annulled or a discharge 
is obtained with a certificate that 
the bankruptcy was caused by mis- 
fortune. There appears to be no 
similar relief for a person making 
a composition with his creditors. 

(5) Persons holding any paid office 
under the Couacil. This is a much 
clearer definition regarding employ- 


ment than that contained in the 

ambiguous wording of the Munici- 

pal Corporations Act. 
(6) Persons concerned in any bargain 
or contract entered into with the 
Council or who participate in the 
profit of any such bargain or con- - 
tract or who participate in the pro- 
fit of any work done under the 
authority of the Council. There are 
exemptions for certain contracts 
with the Council and these are more 
extensive than in the case of similar 
contracts with Borough Councils. 
A person is not disqualified by 
reason of being interested in the sale 
or lease of any land, in any loan of 
money to the Council or in any con- 
tract with the Council for the supply 
of stone, gravel, etc., or in the 
transport of materials for road 
repair under certain conditions; or 
by reason of being interested in any 
newspaper -in which an _ advertise- 
ment appears, or by reason of being 
interested in any contract with the 
Council merely as a_ shareholder. 
Much litigation has arisen as to the 
nature of the actual disqualifications 
implied by contract, but the matter 
is far too involved to enter into here. 
A person who is absent from meet- 
ings of the Council for more than 
six months consecutively, except in 
the case of illness, or for some 
reason approved by the Council 
vacates his seat. This is a more 
satisfactory provision than the con- 
tinuous absence’ provision for 
Borough Councils. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ 
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THE T.U.C. DESK CALENDAR 
FOR 1930. 


This is the only calendar on the mar- 
Kkket specially catering for Trades Union 
and Labour Offices. It has a complete 
diary of events for 1930 and heaps of 
features of especial value in Trades 
Union and Labour offices. 

The Desk Calendar is printed in two 
colours and interleaved with monthly 
statistics. The calendar is mounted on 
a handsome bronze base and is embossed 
with the badge of the Trades Union 
Congress. The T.U.C. Calendar is 
priced at 3/6, post free 4/-. Secretaries 
already possessing a calendar can get 
refills for 1/9 (post free 2/-). 

All orders should be sent to the 
Publicity Department, T.U.C., Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Let the : 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS § 


help you! 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


> 


THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTER 
W. W. Borrett, Manager § 
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Phone 27164. 
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THE WORK OF WARD 
SECRETARIES, 


By Miss M. S. Mitrs, A.C.T.S. (Inc.) 
(Clerk to the Rochdale Trades and 
Labour Council). 


Of all the thankless tasks in the vol- 
untary Labour Movement, perhaps the 
most outstanding is that of the Ward 
Secretaries, yet the Ward Committees 
form the basis of our organisation as a 
political Party and their Secretaries are 
really of paramount importance to the 
success of the Movement. 

The function of a Ward Secretary is, 
of course, to organise and control the 
activities of Ward Committees, and to 
keep the Party machinery in his dis- 
trict well-oiled in preparation for all 
elections. Because I think that the 
part which these men and women play 
in our Movement is apt to be under- 
rated, I suggest that more interest 
should be taken in the work which they 
do. I want to say that far from being 
the inferior position which many regard 
it, the Ward Secretary’s job is in reality 
one of great responsibility in the local 
Movement, and one which certainly 
calls for initiative and ability on the 
part of the individual occupying the 
post. 
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In Rochdale we have a_ splendid 
Secretary in each Ward, two of them 
being only about twenty years of age, 
and perhaps it would interest others to 
know how we have built up our organ- 
isation in this way. 

In the first place, we have tried to 
make each Secretary feel that he or she 
is an important unit in the Party and 
zlmost indispensable to us where 
crganisation is concerned—which is, of 
course, quite true. 

All arrangements which can possibly 
be made through the Ward Committees 
are made through them, whether it be 
for propaganda meetings, social func- 
tions, elections, or efforts of any kind 
to raise funds for the Party. 
secretaries, know, for instance, that 
when we have a public demonstrationn 
in the town they are expected to pro- 
vide two stewards each to be respon- 
sible for the good conduct of the meet- 
ing, anil we can rely on them to do it 
without fear of ever being ‘tet down. 
We sell tickets through the Wards for 
all occasions the Secretary being 
responsible to the centre in each case. 


MAY-DAY. 

Our May-Day activities have now 
become a notable feature in the life cf 
the town, and here again our Ward 
Secretaries play a great part. They 
organise the children of their district 
and supervise the hundred-and-one 
details connected with a big procession, 
in a remarkable way. Most of the 
wards form their children into dainty 
tableaux, and it is little wonder that 
even the local Liberal press was _ this 
year moved to congratulate us on our 
well-organised and pretty display. 


RAISING FUNDS, 

We are endeavouring to rid ourselves 
of debt in the near future by means of 
a great Three-days’ Bazaar to be held 
in the Town Hall, and all prepara- 
tions for this have been made in con- 
junction with the ward committees, 
and with the exception of one controlled 
by the I.L.P., every stall has been 


equipped, prepared and supervised by — 


the wards. For the past eighteen 
months they have been engaged in rais- 
ing money for their stalls with very 
pleasing results indeed. 


ELECTIONS. 

In our preparations for the General 
Election we compiled a list of all avail- 
able meeting rooms, their caretakers, 
and the cost of hiring, by asking for 
this information from the secretaries 


All our- 
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for their own particular wards. In 
this way we obtained a perfect list with 
little difficulty. When preparing for a 
General Election campaign, there are 
many matters on which you can con- 
sult your ward secretaries. They know, 
for instance, probably better than those 
in the central office, the best spots for 
holding out-door meetings in their 
locality, houses, where literature can 
be’ left with safety ready for delivering 
from door to door, Labour sympathis- 
ers in their ward who are not members 
of the Party, but who will be willing 
to assist during the Election, and many 
other particulars in connection with 
their district that it is necessary to know 


for the efficient conduct of an election.. 


A good ward secretary is invaluable 
at election times, for when organisation 
is not sound at the roots it means a 
harrowing time for the candidate and 
it may even mean losing the fight. The 
man at the head does not always realise 
how dependent he is on the man who 
does the donkey work, but the fact 
remains that without efficient organ- 
isation you would have neither a suc- 
cessful movement nor representatives 
on public bodies. 

The majority of people like to hold 
an office which provides them with 
something to do and gives them a 
definite interest in the general working 
of the Party. Very few people want a 
position with no work or prestige 
attached to it, and, as a rule, it only 
needs a_ little encouragement and 
praise from those at the centre to make 
a conscientious and hardworking ward 
secretary. 

In Rochdale we meet them  fre- 
quently to discuss matters of import- 
ance connected with the organisation, 
we ask their advice as often as pos- 
sible, and the results have been agree- 
ably surprising. It needs very little 
effort to realise how necessary these 
people are, and when one remembers 
they are doing the work in their spare- 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LABOUR COLLEGES 
MIDLAND LABOUR PARTIES, I.L.P. BRANCHES, INSTITUTES ETC. 


BRIGHTEN UP your Lecture Programme with — 


LANTERN LECTURES 


By Mr. A, ELLIS (N.C.L.C. Organiser Midlands Division) 
sti Lectures— Modern Imperialism — Social Contrasts — Russia under the 
Seg neh agin 1917—Russia To-day— Engines of War — Modern War and Social 
Consequences — History of Co-op. — History of British Labour Movement, etc, 


Full particulars from A. ELLIS, c/o A.E.U. Office, 262 Corporation St., Birmingham. 
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lime, and doing it, moreover, entirely 
voluntarily, they are deserving of all 
praise. 

The more efficient your ward com- 
mittees become, the more work devolves 
on the central office, but as activity is 
the key-note of a prospérous Labour: 
Movement their efforts must be sec- 
onded and encouraged, 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
unless all the officers of 


your Party get the 
Labour Organiser. 


PROGRESS IN LIVERPOOL. 


In view of the Parliamentary 
vacancy in the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool it is interesting to note the 
progress that has been made in the 
Merseyside city in municipal matters 
during recent years. We are indebted 
to Mr. W. H. Barton, the Central 
Agent and Secretary at Liverpool, for 
the following figures relating to Muni- 
cipal Elections in the last seven years. 
It will be noted that since 1924 
Labour’s Municipal vote has practically 
doubled. We congratulate our corre- 
spondent upon this state of affairs and, 
if the Labour nominee in the Scotland 
Division is challenged by the Tories, 
we shall look for a great victory. 

Lab. Con. Lib. Others. 
1924 ... 40,476 54,612 10,658 6,943 
1925 ... 48,153 62,011 7,905 11,466 
1926 ... 535323 49,472 3,579 9,027 
1927... 63,494 57,437 9,627 | 11,136 
1928 ... 60,837 59,544 95130 895 
1929 ... 82,418 68,055 5,170 4,424 
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QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Local Covernment Act, 1929. 

Question. I am told that the County 
Council are shortly taking steps under 
a new Act of Parliament to alter the 
boundaries of our constituency. Our 
members here are very uneasy about 
this and I can get to know nothing 
about the matter. Can you please tell 
me whether any alterations are taking 
place and if so how we can get to know 
something about them? 

Answer. The Local Government Act, 
1929, provided for a general review of 
the boundaries of all local governing 
authorities in the country, but this does 
not affect Parliamentary boundaries, 
and whatever alterations may be made 
by way of regrouping the areas of Dis- 
trict Councils and Boroughs or of 
County Councils nothing that is done 
will affect in any way boundaries of 
Parliamentary constituencies. These 
will remain as they are until altered by 
a Redistribution Act, and such an Act 
is very unlikely in the life-time of the 
present Parliament. 

The provisions relating to the re- 
arrangement of Local Government 
boundaries are to be found in Part IV. 
of the above-mentioned Act, and com- 
mence at Section 46. County Councils 
are directed to take conference with 
representatives of the District Councils 
wholly or partly within the county and 
to consider whether it is desirable to 
make any alteration or definition of the 
existing boundaries of any District or 
Parish; to unite or transfer any parish 
or part of a district; or to convert a 
rural district into-an Urban District; 
or to form any new district or parish. 
The wholesale revision above indicated 
is now proceeding, but may not be com- 
pleted until 1932 or even at a later date. 
The electoral divisions of County 
Councils are also under review. 


It is provided that the County -Coun- - 


cils’ shall consult with Councils. of 


County Boroughs adjoining the county 
(and so presumably giving the latter 
the opportunity of knowing what is 
taking place ard laying claims if needs 
be to adjoining areas proposed to be 
united within the county). The areas 
of County Boroughs are of course 
sacrosanct so far as this general 
revision is concerned, but areas of non- 
County Boroughs stand in peril, for the 
County proposals may include pro- 
posals for the transfer of a part of a 
non-County Borough to another district 
or vice versa. It is not necessary to 
secure the consent of a non-County 
Borough to this being done, but if any 
alterations of boundaries between a 
County Borough and the county are 
proposed the consent of the County 
Borough Council must be given. 

The revisions of boundaries indicated 
above may prove somewhat disturbing 
in the next two or three years, though 
they will not affect any local elections 
in the coming year. 

Labour peoples’ objection or fears 
concerning the present revision will of 
course not concern the principle of 
revision itself but will be concerned 
more with the political advantages 
which may be taken by the dominant 
Party in re-arranging boundaries. The 
county proposals should therefore every- 
where be carefully watched and the part 
of the Act mentioned should be care- 
fully studied with a view to necessary 
objections being taken at the proper 
time. After the present revision no 
similar revision can take place for ten 
years, 


Municipal Hours of Polling. 


_ Question. A Municipal Bye-election 
is taking place in our district. Will 
you please inform me what steps can 
be taken to secure an extension of 
hours for polling? - = > 


Answer. The Extension of Polling 
Hours Act, 1913, does not apply to 
Municipal Elections and no other 
machinery is provided for extending the 
normal hours of poll. These hours 
therefore will be fron 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
as laid down in the Elections Hours of 
Polling Act, 1885. The hours of poll 
at a Municipal election were formerly 
9° a.m. to 4 p.m. 

It is difficult to see the reason or 
justice for the differentiation above 
noted between Parliamentary and 
Municipal Elections and the point is 
one on which evidence will probably be 
given at the forthcoming enquiry into 
Electoral Reform. We are of the 
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opinion that the Extension of Polling - 


Hours Act should apply to all elections. 
It is sometimes argued that the appli- 
cation of the Act involves unnecessarily 
long hours upon the Returning Officer’s 
staff. In our opinion the hours employed 
were already too long. We dis- 
agree with the necessity for employing 
Presiding Officers and poll clerks for 
such long hours and a doubk shift sys- 
tem is the obvious remedy. A man who 
has worked a long stretch at a polling 
station is not ordinarily physically or 
mentally fit for the heavy strain of the 
last few hours. 


Can the Mayor Vote? 


Question. At our recent aldermanic 
elections the Mayor, who is an alder- 


man, voted in the election of aldermen. 


The matter is causing considerable 
controversy and some _ correspondence 
in the newspapers. One of our coun- 
cillors has raised the matter and quotes 
the case of Hounsell v. Suttrill (1887) 
when it was ruled that an alderman 
who had been elected mayor and made 
the necessary declaration could not vote 
as he had not ceased to be an alder- 
man. The Town Clerk rules other- 
wise. We should be glad of your early 
observations. 

Answer. From our correspondent’s 
letter we gather he has probed for 
information into ‘“‘Rogers on Elec- 
tions,’’ but it is unfortunate that the 
new edition of Rogers’ is very mis- 
leading on this point. 

In our opinion the Town Clerk is 
quite correct, but one item of informa- 
tion is missing. If the mayor was an 
cutgoing mayor he holds office until 
his successor is sworn, and therefore 
the vote was good. If the mayor was 
but newly-appointed and had not taken 


a 
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his declaration his vote was bad, and 
he is actually liable to a penalty. This 
we assume, however, was hardly likely 
to be the case. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, Section 60 (3) stood as follows : 
—‘An outgoing Alderman, although. 
Mayor-elect, shall not vote’’ (i.e., in 
the election of Alderman). In the case 
of Hounsell v. Suttrill the point was 
that the mayor had improperly voted 
because notwithstanding he had been 
elected Mayor he was still an ‘‘out- 
going Alderman,’’ and an alderman 
does not vacate his office until his suc- 
cessor is elected. ‘‘Rogers on Elec- 
tions’? omits the essential word ‘‘out- 
going”’’ in reporting this case, and has 
probably led our friend to a wrong 
conclusion. 

The Municipal Corporations Amend- 
ment Act, 1919, repealed the ‘above 
sub-section and it was enacted ‘‘an 
Alderman of a Municipal Borough shall 
not, as such, vote in the election of an 
Alderman of the Borough, and an out- 
going Alderman shall not, as Alder- 
man, vote in the election of Mayor.”’ 

Now the election of alderman comes 
later than the election of mayor and 
there is no prohibition on the mayor 
exercising his vote in the election of 
alderman. On the contrary the Act 
says that aldermen are to be fit per- 
sons elected ‘’by the Council.’’ The 
Council it is enacted consists of the 
mayor, aldermen and councillors. The 
aldermen as will be seen are specifi- 
cally prohibited from voting and it is 
ebvious that the remaining Council, 
including the mayor, are the only per- 
sons to elect. The mayor, of course, 
also has a casting vote. 


A Tendered Vote. 


Question. At a recent Council Bye- 
election during the day one of my voters 
complained that her number and 
name had been used. At the count I 
asked for the tendered ballot papers 
and was at first informed that there 
were none as no occasion had arisen 
to use such. Afterwards I was informed 
that the voter referred to had refused a 
tendered ballot paper and TI eventually 
found this to be correct. TI would like 
to know (1) is the onus of using a 
tendered ballot paper upon the voter or 
must the Presiding Officer compel 
either the use of such tendered ballot 
paper or notify the need for one having 
arisen? (2) Can a Town Clerk be made 
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to publish the facts and request 
information that will lead to the appre- 
hension of the delinquent? (3) Can 
Personation agents be appointed to 
drop into booths at any time during the 
day or must they attend all day? 

Answer. The use of tendered ballot 
papers is confined to the case where 
some person previously voted in the 
name of a voter applying for a ballot 
paper. Where the facts are as stated 
the Returning Officer has no alterna- 
tive (even if satisfied that the first vote 
was improperly given), but to offer the 
voter a tendered ballot paper. The 
voter can of course refuse to accept a 
tendered ballot paper but in such case 
there is no vote at all. 


Tendered ballot papers are not 
counted except on a scrutiny and the 
R.O. may not at the count open the 
sealed packets of tendered ballot papers 
handed to him by the Presiding Officers. 
In ninety-nine cases out of every hun- 
dred where a person has already voted 
in the name of some other person the 
offence of personation has been com- 
mitted, though it is possible to imagine 
a genuine case of mistake with illiterate 
people. The Town Clerk cannot be com- 
pelled to publish any facts concerning 
_ the use of tendered ballot papers or any 
instances of personation, but it is the 
duty of the Returning Officer to insti- 
tute a prosecution against any person 
whom he may believe to have been 
guilty of personation or of aiding and 
abetting the commission of the offence. 

Regarding the right of a personation 
agent (properly called a polling agent) 
to dodge in and out of a polling station, 
this point is not without difficulty. 
There are ro stipulations whatever 
which prevent polling agents being 
appointed to relieve one another at a 
polling station, and although only one 
polling agent may be appointed for pay- 
ment there is actually no limit to the 
number of those who may be appointed 
without payment. In practice, how- 
ever, only one polling agent would be 
admitted at one time to any station. 
It is the presiding officer’s duty to 
maintain order and though he has no 
right to restrain a polling agent from 
leaving whenever he. desires, a presid- 
ing officer might be supported in any 
objection he made to a polling agent 
popping in and out several times dur- 
ing the day. There might be in this 
procedure a grave suspicion that 
secrecy was being infringed. The law 


does not prevent, though it hardly con- 
templated, the appointment of polling 
agents who were in effect travelling 
inspectors. However, the law is by no 
means clear on the point and there we 
must leave it. 


Qualification for Council. 

Question. One of our men who won 
a seat in our Council Bye-election has 
no Local Government vote and no pro- 
perty, but is a single maa who has lived 
in the ward for ten years. We are ia 
doubt as to whether he is really quah- 
fied and should be glad if you would 
clear up this point. 

Answer. As this Councillor resided 
in the Borough for twelve months prior 
to the election he was qualified to be 
elected (Section I (I) 4 and 5 George c. 
21. This is a comparatively newly- 
enacted qualification and one with 
which readers of the Labour Organiser 
are now familiar. 


VICTIMISATION. 
From an Angle we Overlook, 


We print below extracts from a letter 
which has come into our possession 
from a Labour farmer in a difficult 
and backward constituency. This letter 
was sent in reply to a request that the 
writer should take the chair at a big 
public meeting in the constituency, and 
the point of view put forward is one 
apt to be overlooked by Labour 
supporters when expecting new recruits 
from the trading classes to immediately 
step into the front line of battle and 
accomplish public work. Undoubtedly 
such supporters can do Labour an 
immense service by ‘“‘coming out,’’ but 
the cost to them in doing so ought not 
to be overlooked nor expectations 
placed too high. The writer of this 
letter discloses the insidious kind of 
pressure which can be exercised, and 
which certainly constitutes a sort of 
victimisation. In spite of this it will 
be noted our farmer friend is keen on 
getting members. Good luck to him! 

“Thank you very much for your 
letter and enclosures. I was sorry I 
could not attend your meeting, when 
I was busy with haymaking. 

Now as regards taking the chair at 
———you have put me into a fix. TI 
thought I made it clear to you how 
very careful I have to be in the matter. 
On the last page of the Agenda for the 
Annual Conference is a good para- 
graph about Rural Victimisation. Yet 


a 
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it shows a good deal of lignorance 
about the real trend of rural thought. 
They speak only of victimisation of 
workers. The farm workman is a 
hundred times freer to come out openly 
as a Socialist than his boss. After all, 
the so-called upper classes have got 
used to the idea of the working man 
being a supporter of the Labour Party: 
But for a farmer to be so is as great 
a shock to their: miserable minds as it 
was to their grandfathers when the 
men first started their own. unions. 
And they areas bitter about such an 
occurrence as their grandfathers were 
in those days. You will say ‘‘You are 
your own boss, you can’t get the sack 
and as a good farmer your landlord 
would have to pay you heavily if he 
gave you notice and he will think twice 
about it.’ Well, the Labour Party 
will have to get used to the idea that 
we so-called independent small business 
‘men have actually more bosses than 
our men. They have one who can 
treat them fairly or dirtily as the case 
may be. We have a dozen to consider. 
Our bank managers for instance. The 
dealers who buy our store cattle. The 
farmers who buy our rams and sheep. 
The auctioneers through whose hands 
so much of our produce passes. The 
corn merchants, who: buy our corn and 
who sell us cattle and sheep food and 
give us credit which we are bound to 
have. The hay merchants, who buy 
our hay and straw. The butchers who 


buy our fat stock. My men have but, 


me to deal with and consider. As good 


A a sy 


men can get a job at any time in agri- 
culture they are more independent of 
their boss than I can afford to be in 
these days of my dozen bosses. 

. . . If I was a rich man like 
I could, like he, be independent of all 
the rascality of others, but I am a 
working tenant farmer and not a rich 
man. And the last seven years I have 
lost more money than I have made, 
despite fairly intensive farming. As a 
matter of fact it is the Welshman who 
employs no one and lets his farm go 
down and farms with a pony, a dog 
and a stick who is doing all right to- 
day and not the others. And yet that 
is just the type of man who ought to 
be dispossessed of any control of land. 
When I was working for ————— ] 
Was surprised what support I got pro- 
mised secretly trom farmers. Men you 
would not think of, yet it was all a 
quiet promise, they feared to come out 
openly. Probably for the reason I have 
stated. . ; 

The average farmer does not belong 
to the capitalist class any more than 
the small shopkeeper or tradesman. 
Please keep me informed of everything 
going on and of your meetings and, of 
course, I shall join my local party. 
I am so far a member of the 
branch, which is really not in my 
division as you know.”’ 

P.S.—I shall try and get members 
for the party on the quiet locally and 
get them to enrol on the forms you 
sent me, and I shall post them to you 
when completed. 


“Yes. but which am I to read? 


WHAT TO READ 


First you should get Labour’s Liveliest Monthly 
Get a copy of this month’s issue, If you don’t like it 
you'll know that you’re dead from the neck upwards. 
(sd. post free, 58. per year.) 


THE PLEB 
PLEBS BOOKS “i” 


tional Labour Movement. They are published now 


under the auspices of the National Council of Labour 
Colleges—the Labour Educational Organisation. Some 


Edited by J. F. Horrabin, M.P 
and J. P. M. Millar 


have run through seven editions. Every real Labour 
Man or Woman should have a set. ; 
Among the best known are An Outline of Psychology, An Outline of European His- 
tory, An Outline of Economic Geography (all 2/8, post free), A Short History of the 
Itritish Empire, A Worker Looks at History, A Short History of the British Workers, 
all 1/8, post free. 


N.C.L.C. Publishing Society, Ltd., 15 South Hill Park Gardens, N.W.3. 


=. 
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A USEFUL REPORT FORM. 


Below we reproduce the useful ward 
report form introduced at North Sal- 
ford and mentioned in our last issue. 
Our reproduction is the right-hand -half 
of the form, which is printed in dupli- 
cate. The part we have reproduced is 
that retained by the Divisional Secre- 
tary, the left-hand part being that 
retained by the ward after the receipt 
at foot of same has been signed by the 
Divisional Secretary. 


NORTH SALFORD DIVISIONAL LABOUR PARTY. 


President :—J. BRENTNALL. 


For Month Ending............... 


INCOME. 


ed 


Fe aa he 2 


To Contributions 
(Give names of Collectors) 


Total Income of Ward .... 


,, Other items not referred 
to above : 


TOTAL NO. OF MEMBERS, AS PER LAST sarah 


NEW MEMBERS 


TOTAL NO. NOW ON BOOKS 


We have had several ward report 
forms brought to our notice, but we 
have hitherto had a mistrust of ela- 
borate forms because we have found 
that often elaboration in this respect is 
not accompanied by really good organ- 
isation and membership. North Sal- 
ford, however, with its 1,680 members 
justifies the use of ward report forms 
and this one is a useful model for 
others. 


Hon. Sec. :—C. Bramall, 
17, Clarence Street, 


Lower Broughton. - 


EXPENDITURE. 
£ | s.]d. 
By Postage .. 
55 See 
es Collectors’ Commission | 
Names— 


,, Printing 
», Expenditure not “referred 


to above : 


nA Balance remitted to 
Divisional Party 


TOTAL fe £i 


Ward Secretary. 


ee = 


—*) 2 en) 


wT 
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“1B WINTER COMES...” 
NATURE—AND MANKIND. 


By Hersert Eastwoop. 


Somehow, I begin to feel that 
autumn is here and winter is on its 
way. I know that Hutchinson, the 
novelist, has asked a question in book 
form, ‘‘If Winter Comes. . ?’’ and that 
the quotation which follows in the 
original is ‘“‘Can Spring be far 
Behind?’’ But the feeling of autumn 
persists. Summer Time is rapidly 
waning in form and fact, and green 
leaves change to brown, while cooling 


breezes swirl falling leaves in curious - 


circles athwart the strect corners. 

But, frankly, I am rather glad when 
autumn does come. There are ‘crisp- 
clean early mornings which bespeak a 
mellow sun to follow. ‘Arc lamps 
‘appear more friendly’ in their static 
gleam, while warm, yellow lights 
twinkle through narrow windows of 
houses which’ dot the _hillsides—star- 
point indications of cheery homes 
where the laughter of children attends 
the evening tasks. Is autumn sad or 
gay? Leaves fall, but their colours are 
carnival, reminiscent. Where one may 
visualise the coming of wintry weather, 
a Dickens observes muffled but happy 
pedestrians, stamping through the 
powdery ‘snow to a dinner of turkey, 
coffee and mince pies. Melancholy is 


but one emotion amongst many; but- 


geniality is the more cheerful and 
enduring. : 


The End of the Year. 


What the Americans call ‘‘the fall’’ 
brings preparations for Christmas Eve 
and Boxing Day. MHallowe’en, despite 
its real significance, is seasonably sym- 
bolic. The jack o’ lanterns grin their 
message to incurious folk awandering, 
and the man who has never carved a 
turnip into a gvrinning face with a 
lighted candle to give it eerie illumina- 
tion, has really missed one of life’s vital 
experiences. 

Out in the open country, the end of 
the year is much more indicative than 
the town. On the main streets, shop 
windows are aglow, paper lanterns, 
soon to change their mystic setting to 
charm anew the younger generation ; 
but their evanescent thrill is small. In 
the fields the harvest has left straggers 
which instinctively appeal to be carved 


- and lit by sporadic genii. The geese 


gabble their song, and you catch a real . 
glimpse of the year-end festivals. Trees 
are bare maybe, but the autumn lights 
invite worship at the shrine of ele- 
mental things. Stars reveal a new 
splendour and the crisp ground re-echoes 
the tread of those who seek the fresh- 
ness of the early evening air.. The 
ubiquitous cinema is as a phantasy.: 
garish, clamant, but unreal. 


The Contrast. 


Introspection reveals: the fact that 
most of our festivals, amusements and 
sports are based on the’ serious business 
of life. We feast and make merry in 
honour of our religion, our harvests, 
and our historical anniversaries. In our 
amusements we seek the theatre and 
the cinema; our books and our 
magazines .-and our weeklies. All of 
which merely tell of the problems of 
other people. Even the comedies of 
platform, stage and screen deal with 
human problems: burlesqued. When 
the clown falls down we laugh — not 
realising that we are really trying to 
learn how to laugh. at our own mis- 


_ fortunes. We watch closely the juggler 


and the adroit Cinquevallis of the 
modern show world and envy the 
masterly manner in which they man- 
age for our edification a number of 
confusing, hurtling objects. And we 
sigh perchance because we, too, would 
like to manage our own troubles as 
skilfully as they do their whirling dishes 
or recalcitrant hoops. 

Even our ‘sports are based on com- 
petition and combat—the keynotes. of 
our daily struggle for shelter and food. 
The games of the ancient gladiators 
developed .their strength, skill and 
courage needed in warfare. And to-day, 
football, boxing, tennis and other 
games demand the same qualities in 
greater or less degree. We are serious, 
even in our play. Nature has made it 
so. Watch the cavorting of a lamb, 
the curious romp of a colt, and the 
delicate play of a kitten. They, too, 
think they are only playing, but they 
are’ really preparing for the work of 
their respective lives. Nature is the 
pioneer in sugar-coating. She makes 
us turn even our scant pleasures into 
her great, unknown purposes. 
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And the Moral. 

There is to me a moral to even the 
foregoing thoughts which mayhap will 
inspire some reader into appropriate 
action. Our ‘‘daily round and common 
task’’ is nowadays hedged round by 
legislative enactment. Our task of 
securing shelter, clothing, bread and 
even roses, is the subject of pow-wows 
in Parliament. The house we live in 
and the money we spend—or owe—is 
affected -by the decisions of the local 
authority. And many men and women 
who believe in the power of organised 
labour have pleasured among so-many 
kindly ways of combating those prin- 
ciples which limit the power of ‘the 
people to order their own lives in 
unison, but in harmony with the 
highest possibilities of development. 
Meetings have been held and delegates 
have been appointed and chairmen have 
ruled and secretaries have written and 
interviewed and the great Demos has 
chanted its orisons. But the struggle 
persists. 


And autumn is here and winter 
comes. Intervening is the possibility 


of power. And ali our orations and - 


our discussions, our propaganda and 
our social activity must now be crys- 
tallised into specific action. Our play 
time is over and the trumpet has 
sounded. Our courage and strength, 
our knoweldge and power must be 
simultaneously harnessed to the task 
before us. October month gives us 
access to the people. November 1st 
brings the definite chance of victory we 
have striven for so hardily and so long. 
And November oth holds the promise 
of constructive power. We have 
dreamed of the day when our hands 
would grip the orb and the sceptre, 
They are not delicate fairy wands to 
wave at will in exnectation of genii- 
like response—immediate and all com- 
prehensive. But they are the instru- 
ments which signify power, for evil or 
for good. We strain to them, but the 
greater task is preliminary. So: every 
man to his place. Not forgetting the 
womenfolk who play a vital part. ‘Tf 
Winter Comes. . .” 


CANDIDATES SHOULD VISIT. 


Political Agents have very little 
opportunity of decided expression of 
opinion — things might be altogether 
different if they had—in the selection 


or adoption of a prospective candidate. 
The candidate may be an orator (in 
which case he may be nothing else), or 
he may cut a poor figure on the plat- 
form but possess other charms that 
appeal to the electors. He may have 
brains without money or money with- 
out brains! Thrice blessed is the agent 
who possesses a candidate having both. 
Whatever the quaiifications may be, if 
only he (or she) will be a gvod visitor, 
then the prospects of success at the poll 
are considerably increased. It may be 
argued that with such large electorates 
and constituencies, visiting on the old 


‘lines is out of the question, and that a 


candidate if he happens to be a business 
man has no time for making the 
acquaintance of many of his supporters. 
The obvious answer to this is that with 
motors all things are possible, and that 
it is usually the busy man who finds 
time to do extra work. No seat is 
invulnerable, and, all things being 
equal, any seat can be won if the 
candidate will systematically and con- 
scientiously get among the electors. It 
is the personal touch that tells in every 
case. Alas! too few candidates can be 
made to realise this, and are content to 
devote the whole of their energies to 
addressing public meetings, attending 
social functions and visiting (and din- 
ing) with a few of their leading 
supporters. It is left to the agent to do 
the rest, and however dogmatic it may 
appear, it is submitted that public 
meetings have never yet won elections, 
and although they certainly help and 
are of great importance in their way 
they are not, however, the deciding 
factor. 


It is questionable if any candidate at 
any election addresses more than a 
third of the electors, and even then all 
those present at a meeting do not vote 
for him. In the majority of cases the 
number of votes he polls far exceed the 
voters he actually addresses. Meetings 
we must have, but doorstep propaganda 
is the best of all—From Political 
Organisation, by J. H. Hill. 


WANTED, TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN. No canvassing, no samples, 
useful side line for organisers, lectur- 
ers calling Labour clubs, [I.L.P. 
branches. — Apply, by letter, stating 
district covered.—Walker, 23, Charles 
Street, Newport, Mon. 


